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INTRODUCTION 


The best advice you can receive regarding a hunting trip is be 
prepared. As a hunter you have an ethical and, in many areas, a legal 
responsibility to effectively and safely use a firearm and then to take care 
of the meat after your game has been harvested. The quality of the meat 
you later place on the table depends on a clean kill, rapid cooling of the 
carcass, no tainting by blood, hair or stomach contents, cool conditions 
when hanging and aging, and sensible cuts when butchering. 

lf you know what to expect, are physically and mentally prepared, 
and have the proper equipment, a pleasant hunting experience is almost 
assured. The objective of this manual is to assist in preparing you for field 
dressing a big game animal. 


BIG GAME 


There are several acceptable methods for fieid dressing a big 
game animal. The method demonstrated in this manual is shown on a 30 
minute videotape (VHS and Beta) called “Field Dressing Moose”, avail- 
able on loan from Yukon Renewable Resources. It was chosen because: 

1. most cuts can be made with a knife; and 

2. the carcass is rendered into portions small enough for packing 

a considerable distance. 

Because of its popularity and size, a bull moose will be used as the 
big game animal which is field dressed in this manual. A list of recom- 
mended tools and materials needed include: 

- two good knives, preferably one with a curved, skinning blade 

- 10 to 15 metres (yards) of nylon cord or rope at least 5 mm (3/16 

in) diameter 

- a “come-along’” or light block and tackle 

- a meat saw/axe 

_- sharpening stone or steel 

- game bags or cheesecloth 

- strong string 

- black pepper (optional) 

- paper towelling or clean wiping cloths 

- a nylon or polyethylene tarpaulin 

- a packboard. 

While not normally considered part of the field dressing process, a 
fast, clean kill can simplify things, helping to assure a high quality 
finished product. Proper shot placement can: 

1. cause the animal to “bleed out’ on its own; and 

2. prevent the animal from wandering into an undesirable field 

dressing location (water, dense brush). 

Remember that a big bull moose may weigh 770 kg (1700 Ib) and, 
even when you are prepared, can be very difficult to deal with. 
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Vital areas, in which a bullet will quickly kill or immobilize. ; 
the brain, spinal cord, heart and lungs (Fig. 1). The brain and Shires 
present very small targets, thereby increasing the chance of wounding 
the animal. These two areas also will not allow the animal to “bleed out” 
and a brain shot may ruin a potential trophy head mount. 
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The heart is a relatively small target as well, so we recommend the 
lungs as they provide a large target area where a solid hit will quickly kill 
the animal and cause it to “bleed out”. 

Always cautiously approach a downed animal from the rear. If itis 
only stunned, your chances of avoiding harm are much greater, should it 
suddenly jump up and attempt to flee. With your firearm loaded, gently 
nudge the animal with the muzzle of your gun or with a stick. If in doubt, 
fire another round just behind the ear into the brain (if not interested in a 
trophy head mount). 


Once you are certain the animal is dead, securely fasten the 
appropriate species paper tag seal around the antler base or around the 
large tendon of a hind leg (Fig. 2). Remember to indicate the required 
information on the seal before attaching it to your animal. 
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Fig. 2 


Now is the time to ensure your knives are sharp. Keep your whet- 
stone or sharpening steel handy to touch up the blade which quickly 
loses its edge during the field dressing. A sharp blade simplifies the 
skinning-out process, resulting in a professional job with little meat 
wastage. 

lf your animal was hit in the heart or lungs, it should not be neces- 
sary to bleed it out. If doubtful, make a deep cut in the throat from ear to 
ear, severing the jugular veins. If you intend to have the head mounted, 
do not make this cut. 

To begin the field dressing process, position the animal on its back. 
This is not an easy process when dealing with a moose. The antlers ona 
bull can be positioned so as to help stabilize it on its back. In addition, itis 
a good idea to tie the legs in a spread position (Fig. 3). 
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If your animal is lying in water, make every attempt to move it to dry 
ground, using the “come along” or light block and tackle. Field dressing 
an animal in water is, at best, extremely difficult and unpleasant. 

If you intend to have the head trophy mounted, refer to the manual 
section Trophy Considerations. If you are interested only in the meat, 
continue reading. 

At this time, the genitals of a bull moose can be removed. Starting 
just behind the penis, dissect out the small tube (urethra) which comes 
from the urinary bladder. Once you’ve exposed about 25 cm (10 in) of the 
urethra, tie it off with string, just behind the penis. Sever the urethra just 
ahead of the tie, draping it back so that it hangs off the rear of the moose. 
The penis, testicles and associated tissue can be removed but leave the 
scrotum, or sac, attached to the hide. 


Note: Depending on the current regulations of any given year, you 
will probably be required to retain evidence of the sex of the carcass. 
Leaving the scrotum or mammary glands attached to the carcass is 
one method. Antlers or horns attached to the skull can also be used as 
the required proof of sex. 

It is recommended that the carcass be allowed to cool as quickly as 
possible by removing the hide and opening the abdomen, which will 
release a great deal of body heat. The first cut starts right at the top of the 
brisket. Cut through the hide only, continuing down the mid-line of the 
carcass almost to the anus. 

Skin the hide away from the muscle tissue for 30 cm (12 in) on 
either side of the mid-line, exposing the belly muscle. 

Note: Some hunters prefer to completely skin out the carcass 
immediately. We believe that removal of the viscera (internal organs) first 
will allow the carcass to cool more quickly. Also, the hide will keep the 
meat clean while working next to and over the carcass. 

Now you are ready to open the abdomen. This is a very critical 
procedure, to be done with extreme care. The paunch will have 
expanded with stomach gases by this time and will be pressing against 
the inside of the belly muscle. If your knife cut is too deep, the paunch will 
be ruptured, allowing the stomach contents to spill into the abdominal 
cavity and onto the meat. This could taint the meat, making it unfit for 
human consumption. Also, stomach contents have a strong smell that 
may mask your own at the killsite, and may attract a bear. 

Just off the lower tip of the brisket (breastbone) there should be a 
small depression in the belly muscle where the paunch is not in contact 
with it. Gently puncture the muscle here, taking care not to go tco deeply 
(Fig. 4). 


Once this initial cut is made, insert two fingers between the paunch 
and the belly muscle. With the knife edge facing up, insert the blade so 
that it rests on your fingers but will cut up into the belly muscle. Use your 
fingers to cover the blade tip, preventing it from contacting the paunch 
(Fig. 5). In this manner you can guide the blade down the entire mid-line 
without damaging the paunch or intestines. Take care not to puncture the 
urinary bladder as you near the end of the cut. 
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The paunch will begin to protrude through the cut you are making. It 
is best to attempt to keep it inside the body cavity with your elbow and 
forearm for as long as possible. 

Once the complete cut is made, allow the viscera to spill out to one 
side of the carcass. You will find that the viscera are attached to the entire 
length of the spine by a fibrous membrane. Cut this attachment along the 
spine, taking care not to puncture the viscera. 

The only connection between the chest cavity and the viscera is the 
esophagus, a small tube passing through the diaphragm into the paunch. 
Using string, tie off the esophagus (in two places about 5 cm or 2 in apart) 
near the diaphragm (Fig. 6). This will prevent spillage of food materials 
from either direction when the esophagus is severed between the two 
ties. Now the upper end of the viscera can be completely removed from 
the carcass. 


Fig. 6 


Remove the liver, taking care not to puncture the gall bladder. If you 
plan to save the kidneys, remove them at this time and place them and 
the liver on the clean piece of nylon cloth or plastic sheet away from the 
carcass. 

Move your meat to an area which you can approach with good 
visibility and well away from the viscera pile and the animal carcass. 
More information on how to avoid conflicts at the kill site is available upon 
request from Yukon Renewable Resources. “The Bear Facts” and “Re- 
newable Resources Bulletin” Vol. 1 No. 2 are such free publications. 

Trim away the diaphragm (the thin sheet of muscle separating the 
chest and abdominal cavities) to provide access into the chest cavity, 
necessary for the next step. 

Remove, in one piece, the entire brisket. This procedure can be 
easily accomplished with a knife, as the bony ribs turn into softer cartil- 
age at specific points on either side of the breastbone. Locate these 
bone/cartilage junctions from inside the chest cavity, cutting through 
each one on both sides of the brisket (Fig. 7). 


Then, while straddling the neck, grab the lower end of the brisket, 
pulling up and toward you. Cut through the final joint between the top of 
the breastbone and the rib cage, removing the complete brisket from the 
carcass. Place the brisket (and subsequent pieces of meat) on the clean 
meat pile. 


With excellent access now provided to the chest cavity, cut the 
windpipe, esophagus and all tissue connections between the spine and 
the heart/lungs. Remove them from the chest cavity in one cluster. Cut 
away the tough protective membrane surrounding the heart. After re- 
moving the membrane, wipe the heart dry and place it by the liver, kidney 
and brisket on the clean meat pile. Wipe the chest cavity thoroughly with 
paper towels or cloth, until clean and dry. 

Tie off the rectum near the anus. Then working from the outside of 
the carcass, carefully cut around the anus, freeing all attachments to it. 
Do not puncture the rectum during this step. This will remove the last 
connection of the viscera to the carcass. Lift out the rectum and bladder 
and remove the entire viscera pile away from the carcass. 

For female animals, the reproductive tract is removed in the same 
manner, by cutting around the vaginal opening and trimming the uterus, 
bladder and ovaries free of the pelvic area. 


Complete the skinning-out process, being sure to detach the hide 
everywhere, even along the ridge of the spine. It is a good idea to leave a 
10 cm (4 in) wide band of hide above the “knee” joints of the front legs 
which will be helpful when you hang the front shoulders. When skinning 
out the hind legs, skin well past the hock joint as the legs will be cut off 
well below this joint. The hide can now be used as a clean, lubricated 
working surface. When working close in to the carcass, fold the skin 
(inner surfaces together) so as not to soil the working surface. 

lf you are not planning to have the head mounted as a trophy, now 
is the time to remove the tongue, which is excellent eating! Completely 
skin out the lower jaw and loosen the connective tissue between the two 
lower jaw bones, using your knife. Pull the tongue up and away from the 
jaw, severing it at its base. Remove it from the carcass, wipe it dry and 
place it on the clean meat pile. 

The “knee” joints on the front legs are each made up of two layers 
of small carpal bones. While flexing or bending the joint, cut through the 
hide and then the cartilage between these bones. This can be done with 
a knife, feeling your way over the bone surfaces (Fig. 8). Discard the two 
lower front legs, away from the carcass. 


On each hind leg there is a large, tough Achilles’ tendon which 
connects to a bone in the hock joint. Saw the hind legs off at least 12 cm 
(5 in) past this tendon/bone junction (Fig. 14-C). This attachment to the 
hock must be left intact for easy hanging of the hind quarter. Discard the 
two lower hind legs, away from the carcass. 

Now remove the front legs at the shoulder, using only your knife. 
Each front leg is attached to the body by a “bone-to-muscle” joint, the 
only such type on the entire carcass. Locate the large flat shoulder blade 
and cut the muscle attachment between it and the rib cage (Fig. 9). 
Another person, pulling on and controlling the lower end of the shoulder 
while you are cutting, simplifies the entire procedure. The entire front 
shoulder can then be removed in one piece to the clean meat pile. 


As most big game animals are shot near or behind the shoulder, 
this is an appropriate time to mention trimming. Always trim liberally any 
damaged or bruised tissue which, if left on the carcass will begin to spoil, 
contaminating adjacent tissue. Meat with purple blood or with splintered 
bones should be trimmed. 
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A knife is all that is needed to remove the head if it is severed at the 
base of the skull. Specifically, this is the junction of the skull and the first 
vertebra (Fig. 10). Removing the head here will leave all of the meat on 
the neck, which will be taken off at a later step. 
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Fig. 10 


Now the carcass is ready to be cut in half. Again, this can be done 
using only your knife. Counting from the rear of the rib cage, locate the 
area between the second and third ribs. On both sides of the rib cage, cut 
the thin layer of meat between these ribs down to the backbone (Fig. 11). 


The backbone is made up of bony vertebrae with cartila ISCS | 
between. When looking down at the backbone, you will notice canta 
depressed areas. The raised areas are the softer cartilage discs be- 
tween the bony vertebrae. Continue the cut between the ribs by cutting 
through the corresponding cartilage in the backbone (Fig. 12). Cutting 
between the second and third ribs does not ruin the choice tenderloin. If 
someone is available to grip the lower legs of the hind quarters and twist 
the carcass will split in half with relative ease. : 


Now, using your knife, fillet the meat from the neck, obtaining a 
large slab of meat from each side (Fig. 13). This meat will make excellent 
hamburger, so it should be placed in a game bag and added to the clean 


meat pile. 
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You are now ready to cut the rear half of the carcass into two 
“butcher's quarters’. At the mid-line of the lower carcass half (looking 
down from top to bottom with the carcass on its back) there will be a layer 
of muscle, the pelvic bone and the backbone, in that order. | 

With your knife, first cut through the muscle down to the pelvic 
bone, staying on the mid-line. Then, using a meatsaw, cut through the 
pelvis, a relatively thin bone (Fig. 14-A). This cut will leave two very 
sharp bone edges, so be careful! 

Finally separate the hind quarters by splitting the backbone down 
the mid-line. A saw does a neater job on this cut but, unless there are 
several people to support the carcass while you use the saw, it is 
probably easier to use an axe for splitting the backbone. 

You now have produced two butcher’s quarters which are quite 
large, each easily weighing 70 kg (150 lb) or more. The next step is 
designed to produce two smaller sections from each quarter, a “ham” 
and a “loin”. 

Using the split edge of the pelvic bone as a starting point, cut while 
sliding the knife down the face of the pelvic surface until you reach the 
ball and socket (thigh) joint (Fig. 14-B). There is a short but very tough 
ligament which holds the ball in the socket and which must be severed 
when cutting through the joint. Continue through the muscle on the other 
(lower) side. 
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The portion with the backbone and pelvis is called the “loin” while 
the other portion is the “ham”. Place the loin and ham from each of the 
two butcher's quarters on the clean meat pile. 

Now is the time to remove the meat from the “hump” which is made 
up of the long, vertical spines of the thoracic vertebrae and the meat 
covering them. By starting at the top of the spines and cutting down either 
side to the rib cage, you can fillet the meat off in two large portions (Fig. 
15). This also provides for easy access to the rib cage, necessary for the 
final cut. Store the two large portions of hump meat in a game bag on the 
clean meat pile. 


The rib cage can now be divided into two pieces. Some people 
choose to cut down the mid-line of the backbone with a saw or axe. A 
much easier and faster cut can be made by sawing through the ribs just 
to one side of the backbone (Fig. 16). By repeating this saw cut on the 
other side, the entire backbone may be disposed of. Carry the two halves 
of the rib cage to the clean meat pile. 


lf you wish to keep the antlers of the moose or caribou as a trophy, 
use the saw or axe to make a cut just below their attachment to the skull. 
This cut is made in a line across the bridge of the nose, continuing just 
below the top of the eye socket and through the middle of the ear butts. 
This can be a messy and frustrating process on a large animal. 

If you are field dressing a mountain sheep or goat, the horns should 
not be removed in the above manner, as the skull, attached to the horns 
(including the entire eye socket and lower jaw) is a compulsory biological 
submission which must be delivered to a conservation officer or wildlife 
technician. 
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The described method of field dressing will yield the following cuts 
of meat (Fig. 17): 


2 hams 1 brisket 

2 loins tongue, heart, liver, adie 
2 front shoulders fillets of meat from the neck 
2 rib sections and hump 


The final step in this process involves hanging the meat in a cool, 
dry, well-ventilated area which is protected from flies. Hanging the meat 
for 7-10 days allows a protective crust to form on the meat and tenderizes 
it during the aging process. 
If this final hanging phase is in the bush, there are several things 
you can do to keep the meat in good condition: 

ie 


Keep the meat wrapped in game bags or cheesecloth where 
air can get at the meat, but flies can’t. Never wrap fresh meat in 
plastic or non-breathable material. 

Heavily sprinkling the meat with black pepper will dry it more 
quickly, discouraging egg-laying flies. 

A small smoke-producing fire directly under the hanging meat 
will be as effective if you have no pepper. 


SMALL GAME 


Snowshoe hares and Arctic ground squirrels. offer good hunting 
sport and, when properly prepared, are quite tasty. The hunting season 
of these animals has traditionally been open all year. 

There are several methods for field dressing a small game animal. 
One acceptable method is to (Fig. 18): 
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Remove the head and cut off the feet at the joints. 

Pinch the loose skin on the back, making a cut at a right angle 
to the body length. 

Grasp the hide on both sides of the cut and pull apart. 

Strip the hide completely off both ends. 

Cut the tail away from the carcass. 

Open the body cavity at the mid-line on the belly. 

Clean out the viscera. 

Trim away any damaged tissue. 

Wipe the carcass clean and place into your clean game bag. 
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A second method involves the following procedure: 
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Have someone hold the animal’s right hind foot (or render it 
Stationary by tying or clamping). 

Pull the left hind foot out, towards you. 

Cut the skin from heel to heel along the hind legs, just below the 
anus, on the belly side. 

Cut on both sides of the anus and sever the tail, leaving it 
attached to the body only by the skin. 

Work the skin free of the hind legs and the tail base area, down 
to the waist. This can usually be done with your fingers. 
Holding both hind legs now, pull the hide all the way down the 
body to the base of the skull and past the elbows on the front 
legs. 

Cut off the head, the front feet at the elbow and the hind feet at 
the hock. 

Open the body cavity at the belly mid-line and clean out the 
entrails. 

Trim away any damaged tissue. 

Wipe the carcass clean and place into your clean game bag. 
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GAME BIRDS 
Upland Game Birds 


1. Skinning vs plucking 

Skinning out the bird completely or plucking its feathers are both 
acceptable ways to dress a game bird. Which method to use is simply a 
matter of personal preference. 

If you decide to pluck the bird and leave the skin intact, you should 
begin this immediately. Once the bird is dead, the feathers become more 
firmly attached to the skin. Even a delay of 10 minutes will allow the 
feathers to firmly set, making it easy to tear the skin. 

If you intend to remove the skin, it is not necessary to do so 
immediately in the field. In fact, leaving the skin intact will protect the 
meat from dirt and insects, so wait until the end of the day’s hunt for this 
procedure. 


2. Dressing 

Whether you skin or pluck your bird, you must clean it without 
delay. There are numerous ways to do this but one effective and simple 
technique is to: (Fig. 19) 

a. Hold the bird with the breast facing upward. 

b. Cutinto the body cavity at the base of the breast, following the 

breast’s lower margin. 

c. Bend the two sections back and away from each other. 

d. Remove the entrails. 

e. Wipe the inside of the cavity with paper towels. 

Now the bird can cool more readily. Try to arrange your birds so that 
air can circulate around them. 


Waterfowl 


Waterfowl (ducks and geese) are usually plucked. However, one 
wing must be left unplucked and attached to waterfowi for field 
identification. While the time factor is not as critical as with upland game 
birds, waterfowl should be cleaned and rough-plucked in the field as 
soon as possible. 

Down and pin feathers can be removed later, using a hot paraffin 
wax mixture which is made by melting three paraffin wax cakes in about 
six liters (six quarts) of water. This mixture should be about 70°C (158°F). 
Dunk each bird into this mixture. Once the wax has cooled, it can be 
peeled off, taking the fine down and pin feathers with it. 

In addition to, or as an alternative to the hot wax treatment, the birds 
can be singed. This is done by applying the flame from a propane hand 
torch all over the carcass. This should be done quickly so as not to burn 
the skin. This will singe away any remaining hairs and fine feathers. 

The question of low long to age a bird is always controversial. 
Waterfowl may be aged by leaving them for 24 to 48 hours at a tempera- 
ture just above freezing, while some hunters prefer to age their birds for a 
week or longer. 

You may want to determine the age of your waterfowl so that you 
can tell the cook which are the old birds and which are the youngsters. If 
the ends of the tail feathers on your duck come to a point, you have an 
adult; if they come to a V you have a young bird. 


TROPHY CONSIDERATIONS 


The procedures discussed in this section are generally considered 
acceptable for field preparation and are intended only as a guide. Before 
going on your hunt you should know the type of trophy mount you desire. 
Consult with the taxidermist who will be doing the work on your animal, 
who will recommend specific techniques to help produce a quality 
finished mount. Good photographs of your trophy and some basic 
measurements can later help your taxidermist. 
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Fig. 20 


Head/shoulder mounts 


The initial incision is made on the back of the neck. Do not make 
any cuts on the throat as head mounts are normally viewed from below 


(Fig. 20). 
di 
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Start the first cut at a point well behind and centered between 
the shoulders. Continue the cut forward along the mid-line to 
a point between and just behind the antler/horn bases (AB). 


Continue from this point to the base of each antler/horn, 
forming a shallow Y (BC and BD). 

From your starting point A, cut down both sides to a point 
behind the front legs (AE). 

Make a curved cut across the chest and front legs so that it 
connects with each side cut. 

Now skin the animal out around the shoulders and neck. Be 
very careful not to cut the hide. Take your time! 

Working under the hide, cut the ears off next to the skull. 
Skin out the skull. Be very careful when skinning out around 
the eyes, lips and antlers/horns. Always keep your knife close 
to the skull. 


10. 
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Note: Just below each eye, toward the nose, is a slight 
depression (lacrimal pit). Be very careful when skinning this 
area, as this depression brings the hide very close tc the skull. 


Cut off the nose from the inside, leaving most of the carti 
attached to it. i nee 


Remove the cape in one piece. 


On the inside of the cape, and starting on the rear surface of 
the ear, begin separating this layer of skin from the ear 
cartilage. This is best done by alternating careful cuts and 
blunt dissection, always being very careful not to cut through 
the thin ear skin. 


As you free the skin from the cartilage, begin turning the ear 
inside out. Continue this process until you have completely 
everted both ears, leaving each one with a flap of cartilage 
attached to one side (Fig. 21). 


Now the lips must be split to reduce their thickness so drying 
can occur more effectively. A very sharp, thin-bladed knife is 
best. Start at a point on the hide which corresponds approx- 
imately to where tle jaw was attached. Working from this 
area forward, on the fleshy side, begin splitting this thicker 
flap of “rubbery” skin into roughly equal thicknesses, much 
like separating the two slices of bread on a sandwich. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
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Continue this process right up to, but not through, the lips 
themselves. Stop the cut about 5 mm (1/4 in) back from the 
outer edge of the lips. You now should have two flaps of skin 
in this area which are connected only at the lip edges. This 
process should be done with both upper and lower lips. 


Dissect away the majority of the tissue attached to the nose 
cartilage, only to the extent you feel capable of doing effec- 
tively. It is usually best not to completely remove the cartilage 
as this can be a very delicate procedure. Your taxidermist will 
probably want to complete this step. 

Note: Be careful not to damage the follicles of the large nose 
hairs (whiskers) while doing this as it will result in them 
coming loose from the cape. 


Where areas of the lips and nose are too thick to dry readily 
but too thin to attempt splitting, make numerous shallow 
slashes into the flesh in several directions. This is called 
“‘cross-hatching’’. Do not cut through the tissue into the hide 
itself. 


Trim off excess meat and fat from the inside of the hide. Do 
not scrape the hide too vigorously as you may damage the 
hair follicles and cause hair slippage on the outside of the 
hide. 


lf the cape is stained with blood or dirt, wash it with cold water 
and if available, a mild detergent. 


Apply regular table salt generously to the fleshy side of the 


hide, paying particular attention to the critical areas of ears, 


nose and lips. 


Fold the cape so that flesh is touching flesh, then carefully roll 
it up. If freezing facilities are available, the cape could be 
frozen at this time. 


If the cape cannot be frozen, unroll it a day later, wiping away 
all salt and excess moisture. Generously resalt the cape and 
roll it up as before. The next day, unroll the cape and let it air 
dry for three to four days in a clean, dry area. The cape can 
now be stored, either rolled up or left flat. 


Life size mounts or rugs (bear) 


For a rug or full-size mount, you must skin out the entire animal. All 


hide cuts will be made on the belly side of the animal (Fig. 22). 


1. From the tail, cut along the abdomen mid-line to a point no 
closer than 10 cm (4 in) to the lower lip edge. 

2. Stretch the front leg out perpendicular and cut in a straight 
line, from the outside centre edge of the front foot pads, 
through the foot pads to the elbow. From the elbow, continue 
this cut to join the mid-line cut at a right angle. 
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Cut from the outside centre edge of the hind foot pads, 
through the foot pads, following the rear of the legs to join the 
mid-line cut at the anus. 


The small digit bones, or ‘toes’, can be cut off and left in the 
hide. The taxidermist will remove them later. 
Skin out the carcass completely, using the same basic techni- 
ques as described in the Head/shoulder mounts section. Do 
not make any cuts along the top of the neck. 


Remove all fat from the inside of the hide. Remove the 


_ majority of the meat adhering to the hide, taking care not to 


scrape too deeply as you will expose the hair roots on the 
inside of the hide. 


Salt the fleshy side liberally, using ordinary table salt. 


Complete this procedure in the same manner as described in 
step 16 of the Head/shoulder mounts section. 


Game birds 
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It is not necessary to skin out game birds which are to be trophy 
mounted. However: 


ve, 


Plug the mouth and nostrils with cotton batting or tissue paper 
to prevent blood or body fluids from leaking and staining the 
plumage. 


Wrap the entire bird carefully in paper towels or place in a 
paper bag, taking care to smooth down the feathers while 
doing this. 

Note: For extra protection, the bird can be gently and loosely 
wrapped in a piece of cardboard before placing in a plastic 
bag. 

Freeze the bird as soon as possible, being careful not to crush 
the bird while it is in cold storage. 
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